CHAPTER   EIGHTEEN

FACTORY LIFE

ONLY A FEW YEARS AGO the neighbourhood of the Trekhgorka was spoken
of as the outskirts of Moscow. Sparsely settled, it abounded in acres of
farmland, in fields of brushwood and weeds. After heavy showers there
were mud puddles in the streets.

The Russian merchant Prohorov, who owned the factory, had built for
his family and his workers a magnificent church, which was known as the
Prohorov church. He had also built two mansions, one for himself,
another for his son, many wooden cottages, and a few large brick buildings
which served as dormitories and barracks for factory workers* But neither
he nor the city administration had bothered to lay out the neighbourhood
by a plan. The result was that over winding side streets, dismal court-
yards, straggling half-sunken cottages, the factory towered like a mechanis-
ed giant.

Many of these courtyards have remained as primitive and unkempt
as in czarist days. Many of the cottages have survived the Revolution, the
Plans, the crash and the roar of the machine age. Their shingled roofs
droop with decrepitude, their windows peep over winter banks of sand and
battered sidewalks. They are reminders of a past that nestled dose to an
untamed earth.

Yet despite low ceilings, small rooms, unwieldy doors, these cottages
gleam inside with neatness. The Trekhgorka women or the others who
five in them have always been noted for their physical sturdiness. They
do not mind rising a few hours early to scrub floors, wipe windows, then
cook breakfast, look after the children, and go to the factory for the day's
work. Electric light and running water, which the city of Moscow has
installed, facilitate the tasks of cleanliness.

Now all around the Trekhgorka, looming as large and imposing as the
factory, as red with burned brick, are the new houses which the management
has built, particularly in the last twelve years. There are sixty-seven of
them, four and five stories high, and they are carved into small apartments.
They all have running water, electric lights ; some have bathrooms. Three-
fifths of the 5000 men and women employed in the factory live in these
houses. The factory had mapped out an ambitious plan of farther building
to accommodate the remaining workers, but the war, which has put an
end to all but*factory construction, has reduced the plan to a paper document.

There are trees all around the Trekhgorka, but the neighbourhood
itself is still unkempt. There has been little landscaping, and village
primitiveness broods over streets and courtyards.

Yet the factory has surcharged this community with a liveliness which in
the old days it had never known. The labour discipline in the shops and
offices is stern, the penalties for its violation harsh. But the social advant-
ages and the cultural compensations that the factory makes possible arm die
official propagandists with a formidable weapon against possible grumblers.